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DEVI PROSAD 
ROY CHOWDHURY 


No one in contemporary Indian art is as controversial as Devi 
Prosad Roy Chowdhury. As a painter he is considered a 
traditionalist, as a sculptor, academic : both assessments are wrong 
because the artist is versatile. For the last four decades Roy 
Chowdhury has not held any exhibition or displayed his work in 
any commercial art gallery. If he were to exhibit his works together, 
one would find it difficult to attribute all the exhibits to a single 
artist, such is his versatility. Roy Chowdhury, in spite of being 
labelled traditional, is one of the most outstanding artists dominating 
the Indian art scene. 


Though primarily a sculptor and painter, Roy Chowdhury possesses 
other rather contradictory qualities. For he is also a wrestler, 
hunter, author and musician. As a wrestler some of his encounters 
are well known ; as a hunter he could hardly resist the call of the 
jungle and has spent many successive nights in the forest shooting 
tigers and other wild animals. As a writer too he has earned 
recognition by his contribution to journals such as Prabasi, 
Bharatvarsha and Sanibarer Chithi. Roy Chowdhury has also 
written a few books. Besides all this, the spell he cast by his 
flute playing is still remembered by his friends of south Calcutta, 


Roy Chowdhury is a paradox. He is an aristocrat and never meets 
anyone without prior appointment. He does not attend a telephone 
call while in his studio. But once the visitor arrives he finds the 
artist charming and is impressed by his scintillating conversation, 
ready wit and above all a certain naivete. Five foot eight inches 
tall with a 48 inch chest, 74 year old Roy Chowdhury baffles the 
younger generation with his imposing Roman stature, vigour and 
carriage. He is a man of regular habits and works for more than 
ten hours a day. A great host, he enjoys entertaining a select 
company. Roy Chowdhury is fond of children and keeps a stock 
of sweets ready for them. Save for his studio and work, Roy 
Chowdhury is unmindful of other things ; his worldly affairs are 
managed by his charming wife Charulata. 


Roy Chowdhury’s views on art are forthright. He is not in favour 
of holding exhibitions of his work at this age. “l consider my 
modest studio,”” he says with emphasis, ‘’as a sort of old, sacred 
temple devoted to the cause of art. | worship the objects | create. 
| can never think of them being carried now and then for public 
view. Those who are real lovers of art are welcome to my studio. 
Don’t the devotees pay a visit to the dilapidated temple in a village ?” 


It is rather difficult to trace the evolution of Roy Chowdhury’s art 
as most of his earlier works are not readily available. When in his 
teens, Roy Chowdhury went to Abanindranath Tagore as his disciple, 
and followed the master’s style and technique. Flowing, sensitive 
lines, ‘wash’ technique and deep, flat tones can be noticed in his 
earlier works. The subjects were mostly based on mythological 
themes. Later, he showed preference for western academic style. 
Roy Chowdhury, in his later life, was drawn towards the common 
man, the wage-earner and the underdog. He mixed freely among 
men and women of the poorer class and began drawing from life 
rather than from models. In this respect he resembles Toulouse- 
Lautrec to a certain extent. Instead of elongated and distorted 
figures he drew figures based on bold lines, supported by his 
inimitable application of colours. Roy Chowdhury was already 


a master of anatomy and his works, both in water colour and oil, 
were marked by a direct and representational treatment. His 
portrait of Rabindranath Tagore, done in 1922, is a unique cubistic 
work with a rare sculpturesque quality. Roy Chowdhury always 
had a wonderful command of his palette, and as far as treatment is 
concerned he seems to have been inspired by Rembrandt, particularly 
in his emphasis on chiaroscuro. His compositions are marked by 
use of selected deep colours and tonal variations in which light 
plays a vital role. Among the important works he did in Madras 
mention may be made of Green and Gold (tempera, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, London), After the Storm (water colour, 
Japanese technique), Nirvana (oil), Bridge (pastel), The Palace 
Dol/ (water colour), Durga Puja Procession (oil), Abhisarika (water 
colour), and Pujarini (oil). While Green and Gold and The Palace 
Doli show the influence of Abanindranath in both style and 
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technique, the others mentioned above belong to a different category. 
The subject-matter is mostly scenes with groups of people. The 
colours are deep, and light plays an important part highlighting the 
tonal variations. Distinctly western in style, they are structurally 
solid and integrated as compositions. His output of genre and 
landscape paintings was equally impressive. In fact, some seascapes 
and pastoral scenes, done in both water colour and oil, are still 
considered matchless for their tonal values and freshness. Animal 
studies (made from his experiences gained during his hunting 
expeditions) are unique and have not yet been exhibited. An 
example is reproduced. 


Since his retirement in 1957 Roy Chowdhury has produced a 
large number of works which fill his studio. It is difficult to date 
and classify drawings and paintings of this period, as most of them 
are executed in mixed styles and techniques. Based on bold and 
determined lines and spots and patches of ink and colours, some 
of them represent ‘typical characters’, sometimes leaning towards 
the grotesque (Plates 21 & 26). A few hillscapes done in oil are 
remarkably fresh and monumental in_ structure ( Plate 25 ). 
Though representational in character, Obscure Corner, another 
recent work in oil, is marked by a characteristic arrangement 
of figures, tonal variations and chiaroscuro and an atmosphere 
typical of the locality. 


However, it is more as a sculptor that Roy Chowdhury is known 
and respected today. Earlier in his life, he started work under 
the noted sculptor Hiranmoy Roy Choudhury. From him he learnt 
to ‘build in’ rather than ‘carve in’ and was greatly influenced by 
Rodin and Bourdelle. He did some heads in plaster of paris 
which he handled with as much ease and confidence as he 
used colour, and his ability to control the mass showed not only 
his talent for creating resemblance but also high technical excellence. 
The impressionistic head which he made of his father in clay in 
1924 has an impressive surface created by the skilful layers of clay 
(Plate 4). Roy Chowdhury is undoubtedly faithful to tradition 
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but in a different way. He recreates and represents form in a 
more vivid and vigorous manner, laying emphasis on its structure. 
He admits he has no fascination for aimless experimentations in 
new media, though he appreciates Moore and Epstein. Roy 
Chowdhury could never detach himself from the roots of the past. 
The aim of art, he maintains, be it sculpture or painting, is to create 
aesthetic pleasure. It does not matter at all whether it is in a 
representational, non-representational or constructivist manner. 
Of the busts he made in his early days in Calcutta, those of Sir J. C. 
Bose, Percy Brown and Mrs. Brown are important works. Roy 
Chowdhury was awarded various medals from contemporary 
exhibitions. He established his position as one of the leading 
painter-sculptors at a time when Jamini Roy and Atul Bose held 
the field, and Mhatre, Venkatappa, Phadke, Phani Bose and 
Karmarkar were well known as sculptors. In 1929 he was offered 
the post of Superintendent of the Government School of Art, 
Madras. 


The three decades which Roy Chowdhury spent in Madras were 
the most fruitful period of his life as painter and sculptor. He 
maintained two studios, one at his residence and the other at the 
school. Assignments came to him in succession, and fame and 
fortune smiled on him. 


Roy Chowdhury’s forte is casting rather than carving. Among 
those who sat for their portraits or monumental statues were : 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kumaraswami Shastri (Chief Justice, Madras High 
Court), Lord Erskine (Governor of Madras), Sir G. T. Boag (Governor 
of Orissa), Sir George Stanley (Governor of Madras), Sir Archibald 
Campbell, |.C.S., Sir H. G. Stokes, I.C.S. and his wife, Mr. A. Tampoe, 
1.C.S., The Maharaja of Jeypore (Orissa), Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
lyer, The Maharaja of Travancore, The Maharaja of Cochin, Dr. C. R. 
Reddy, Khasa Subba Rao and Nawab Abdul Hakim. Portraits done 
from photographs included: Dr. Annie Besant, Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru ; the last four are monumental. 





3. The Jackal 


Roy Chowdhury also did some compositions which are considered 
powerful examples of outdoor sculpture. Original in outlook and 
bold in execution, they embody the sculptor’s conception of form 
in relation to space. Among the important works done in this 
series mention may be made of Jravancore Temple Entry 
Proclamation, a huge bas-relief in bronze, God of Destruction 
(plaster of paris), Rhythm, After the Bath, When Winter Comes, 
The Last Stroke, The Victims of Hunger, Triumph of Labour and 
Martyrs’ Memorial, all in bronze. Among the large sculptures 
he made, those of Sir Surendranath Banerjea, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru are outstanding. In each, he successfully 
brings out the character of his subject. The frail, stooping figure 
of Mahatma Gandhi is not without the inner strength of the person 
who led the nation to freedom. Perhaps the involvement of his 
chaddar with a skilfully placed cactus, symbolises his dogged 


determination to overcome the obstacles that came in his way. 
As compositions, the Triumph of Labour and the Martyrs’ Memorial 
would ever remain as outstanding examples of sculpture. Analytically 
treated, the four figures in the first group are perfect anatomical 
studies of men engaged in a formidable task. The most distinctive 
feature of the group is the universal appeal, difficult reverse 
movement and a rare quality of mobility. A bigger composition, 
Martyrs’ Memorial represents symbolically the sacrifice which 
Indians had to make for winning Independence. Typically 
determined attitudes, combined with spontaneity of movement of 
each defiant figure, emphasise the inherent strength of the entire 


composition. 


But his magnum opus—on which he is still working—is the colossal 
version of Martyrs’ Memorial, a commission given him by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Claimed by the sculptor to be the biggest group composition 
of its kind in the world, it includes as many as eleven figures, some 
four metres high occupying about 29-metre horizontal space. To 
be cast in bronze, the huge composition is to be installed on a 
6-metre high pedestal in front of the historic Red Fort in Delhi. 
While Roy Chowdhury follows the theme of the earlier version 
in this huge composition, he tries to depict the unity in diversity 
that is characteristic of India. Each figure represents a particular 
State with typical costumes and physical features. Plaster casts 
have been made. After the group is cast in bronze in Calcutta, the 
complex will be taken to Delhi where Roy Chowdhury expects to 
take about six months to instal the composition. Roy Chowdhury 
has also completed another major work recently, namely the 
4.5 metre high portrait of Swami Vivekananda, commissioned by 
the Ramakrishna Mission, Lucknow. 


Even at this advanced age, Roy Chowdhury never looks back. Hale 
and healthy, he is still confident that he will cross new frontiers. 
“But, as you know,” he Says often, “l am considered old or 
back-dated. That’s the tragedy. “’ 
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LALIT KALA AKADEMI 
DEVI PROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY 


No. Title Medium Year 
1. Drawing Ink 1969 
2. Drawing Pen andInk 1968 
3. The Jackal Japanese 
technique 1970 
4. Sculptor’s Father Clay 1924 
5. Obscure Corner Oil 1971 
45x32 cms 
6. Sir George Stanley Bronze 1930-32 
J (ColeHe Ss Olcott Bronze 1935-36 
8. Mrs. Charulata Roy 
Chowdhury Plaster 1933 
9. Lepcha Girl Water colour 1925 
10. God of Destruction Plaster 1934 
(Coll: Travancore Art Gallery) 
11. When Winter Comes Plaster 1957 
12. Triumph of Labour Bronze 1954 
(Colt: National Gallery of 
Modern Art) 
13. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Bronze 1928 
3.5 metres 
14. Dr. Annie Besant Marble 1936-37 
15. Majlis Water colour 1932 
16. Gossip Water colour 1950 
35 x 30 cms 
17. Study of a Head Plaster 1942 
18. The Maharaja of Travancore Bronze 1936-37 
4.5 metres 


19. Martyrs’ Memorial (cast in bronze and installed in 
Patna, 1956) 
20. Detail, Martyrs’ Memorial 


21. Drawing Ink 1969 

22. Abhisarika Mixed Tech. 1969 

23. Drawing Ink 1970 

24. Mahatma Gandhi Bronze 1958 
3.5 metres 

25. Hillscape Oil 1970 
40 «30 cms 

26. Drawing Ink 1970 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Born in 1899 in a zamindar family at Tajhat, Rangpur district, 
Bengal (now in Bangladesh). Spent his childhood at Tajhat, later 
went to Calcutta and joined the Khelat Chandra institution in north 
Calcutta. Showed exceptional talent in drawing, painting and 
clay modelling. Later, was admitted to Mitra Institution. As he 
wished to become an artist, his father Uma Prosad Roy Chowdhury 
took him to Abanindranath Tagore. Started drawing under the 
master’s guidance at the Tagores’ famous Jorasanko house. Met 
Mr. Boiess, an Italian painter from whom he learnt life drawing 
and portraiture in western techniques. Abanindranath gave 
absolute freedom to his students and Roy Chowdhury was allowed 
to evolve in his own way. Soon, Roy Chowdhury made his mark 
and was asked to take up teaching in ‘western style’ at the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. Meanwhile, he went to the studio of 
Hiranmoy Roy Choudhury, A.R.C.A. and did modelling under his 
guidance and supervision. Started work as freelance artist and 
had to struggle hard for a few years. But soon, came to occupy 
a leading position among the painter-sculptors of his time and was 
awarded medals and prizes from various exhibitions. His paintings 
were reproduced in 7he Modern Review and Prabasi edited by 
Ramananda Chatteriee, the Studio, London and the Studio 
International, USA. In 1929 he was offered the post of 
Superintendent (designation later changed to Principal), Government 
School of Art, Madras. Roy Chowdhury accepted the post on 
the understanding that he should be permitted to take up private 
assignments. During the three decades he was in Madras, he 
did some of his outstanding works in painting and sculpture. 


In recognition of his merit and contribution to art, Roy Chowdhury 
was honoured with an M.B.E. by the British Government. In 
1953 he was nominated the first Chairman of the Lalit Kala Akademi. 
Elected the President and Director of the UNESCO Art Seminar 
held in Tokyo. He was awarded D.Litt. (honoris causa) by 
Rabindra Bharati University and the Union Government decorated 
him with Padma Bhushan. 


His works are includéd in the collections of the National Gallery 
of Modern Art, New Delhi, Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad and 
In museums abroad and private collections. His sculptures are 
displayed in public places in Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Patna. 


Studio and Residence : 63 Sambhunath Pandit Street, Calcutta 25. 
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